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Kingdom, however, the iron and steel demand for shipbuilding
was double that of the rest of the world in the nineties, after
which time it rose far more slowly till it was surpassed during
the war. In the post-war decade it practically equalled that of the
rest of the world. Even had it been possible for the British iron
and steel industry to provide the material for shipbuilding abroad,
its post-war market must have shrunk, although actually the British
shipbuilding industry did not slump to the extent of that abroad.
To conclude, right down to the post-war period the relatively slow
growth of home demand was a limiting factor in the demand for
iron and steel.

4. THE CENSUS OF PRODUCTION
Finally, there is the evidence provided by the Census of Production,
of the development between 1907 and 1930 of the iron and steel
industry in relation to others. The steel industry is the only major
one the gross output of which decreased (Table 10). The figure
for 1924 was, it is true, higher than for 1907, but the slight increase
was eclipsed by the jumps made in textiles, chemicals and coal.
Between the two censuses of 1907 and 1924 there was a fall, too, in
the number of employees in the iron and steel industry, but this
fact in itself is no indication to the degree of efficiency obtaining.
Between 1907 and 1924 the net output per person employed
in the industry increased by less than 90 per cent (these figures are
only valuable for comparative purposes, the change in the value of
money invalidating the significance of the absolute increase), against
130 per cent in textiles and 105 per cent in chemicals. On the
other hand, the rise in engineering was no greater and that in
shipbuilding and coal much less. If the comparison is extended to
1930 the overall increase for iron and steel becomes 75 per cent,
for textiles 83 per cent and for chemicals 129 per cent. The con-
clusion ^appears to be that over the period considered the efficiency
of the iron and steel industry, as measured by the net output per
person employed, did not increase to the same extent as that of
other basic industries. The lag, however, is not so striking as to
suggest that of all British industries the iron and steel was out-
standingly the most backward. The industry may have been back-
ward by comparison with some of its overseas rivals, but it was not
markedly the least efficient of all the home industries, although in
the less efficient group.